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beguiled and deceived fill this false idea of as- 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. 


sumed “ relief” blunts our best perceptions, and 
opportunities of the utmost importance to the 
working out of our salvation pass unheeded. 
If we yield to lukewarmness and the neglect of 
eternal things, can we hope in the solemn day 
of account to hear the voice of the Son of God 
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ously to pause, ere they place themselves in 
other States. 


positions remote from Friends and meetings, lest 
they deprive themselves and their families of 
many inestimable privileges, and the Society of 
their services. Experience proves that a ne- 
glect of the duties implied in these admonitions, 
“ Watch over one another for good,” ‘ Love as 
brethren,” “ Be pitiful, be courteous,”’ is incom- 
patible with the full benefit arising from true 
religious fellowship. We have had satisfaction 
in visiting these, and of entering into feeling 
with them, and also in attending our smaller 
meetings. That the Lord continues his merci- 
ful kindness to those that wait for Him, we 
entertain no doubt; and can rest in the assur- 
ance that “He will ever be mindful of his 
covenant.” 

We have had comfort in many of our calls 
upon those who have recently begun to attend 
our meetings, or may have done so for more 
lengthened periods. We believe there are 
amongst them those who are growing in grace, 
and are assured that it is the good pleasure of 
our Heavenly Father to bring all into nearer 
acquaintance with the riches of his mercy in 
Christ Jesus. 

Many of our young friends love the truth; 
we have prized their assistance and been made 
glad in becoming acquainted with their religious 
sympathy with us in our labors. The occupa- 
tion of time and talent for the good of others 
which we have observed amongst them, is in- 
dicative of a thoughtful and healthy state of 
mind. 

May none of us for a moment stumble at the 
plain words of Christ, “ No man can serve two 
masters.” Our worship will either be of man 
and earthly things, or of God and the things 
pertaining to his kingdom. Who shall tell the 








Extract from the “ Report of a Committee of 
Darlington Monthly Meeting, appointed to 
visit its members, First month, 1860.” 

Presented to the Monthly Meeting in Fifth month last, 

and priuted by its direction. 

We greatly desire to see a larger attendance 
of men Friends at our mid-week meetings. 
Many, we are aware, are in positions in which 
their time is controlled by others—and in being 
prevented from worshipping with their brethren 
are sensible of the privation. May no business 
engagement be made without efforts to obtain 
liberty and freedom for conscience; and may 
these efforts find from employers true considera- 
tion and help. 

Hindrances we shall be sure to experience in 
the performance of daily duty. But if when 
the time arrives for offering, in company with 
our friends, that worship which the Father 
seeketh—as ascending from the temple of a 
loving heart—we allow these impediments to 
prevail, and rob us of the spiritual strength 
designed for us, we shall have cause to deplore 
having yielded to the besetment. In like man- 
ner, we may fear for our religious interests, if 
tempted to turn away from the frequent serious 
perusal of Holy Writ, with prayerful meditation 
thereon. 

Beyond these considerations is the reflection, 
that if to any of us the avoidance of such im- 
portant duties is accompanied by the delusive 
idea of “ relief,’ our position is truly dangerous. 
Who would confess, in the secret of his soul, to 
such relief, aware that pretended love to God is 
but contempt of Him? We may, however, be 
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blessedness of having but one master, even amongst the children of affliction and sorrow, 
Christ ? ‘and not only so, but with many also who, in the 
May all beware of the fear of man; a feeling decline of life, may be at times brought very low. 
that may have grown with our growth, till we Wehave been engaged toseek unto the Lord, that 
are ignorant of the dominion it possesses over He would, in his great goodness, comfort those 
us. If we set ourselves earnestly to learn the; that mourn, sanctify all the permissions of his 
wisdom of God, we shall be taught with a holy providence, and be the stay and the staff of the 
apostle that it is a very small thing to be judged | often tossed, way-worn, but confiding pilgrim, 
of man’s judgment—but that He that judgeth giving him that hope which is an anchor to the 
us in the Lord. 'soul, both sure and steadfast, and which enter- 
Accepting this solemn truth, all careless eth into that within the veil. 


living will be avoided—loving counsel will be | 
received. ‘True liberty, dignity, and independ- 
ence will be given to the character ; the cross 
will be cheerfully borne; the service of God 


May we use diligence to make our calling and 
election sure ; ever remembering that it is by 
grace we are saved, and that by it alone can we 
finally appear with the wedding garment at the 


will be accepted. With intense watchfulness' marriage supper of the Lamb. It is a solemn 
over our hearts and conduct, we shall be! consideration that in the short space which has 
strengthened to unite firmness with humility; | elapsed since our appointment, eight towards 
the light in which our Christian practices may ; whom our feet were directed, (six of whom had 
be viewed by the world will not disturb us; to; been actually visited,) and one dear friend who 





us will be given tranquillity and peace. 

If led seriously to inquire whose servants we 
are, how essential to the work of self-examina- | 
tion, and to the growth of godliness, are seasons | 
of retirement, wherein access is often granted | 
to Christ the fountain of life. How important | 
that all our periods of rest and refreshment, 
useful and necessary as these are, should be £0 | 
filled up that our spiritual interest may not suf- 
fer; but that from these we may return, ; 
strengthened in body and soul for the great! 
work set before us. 

For the sake of obtaining time for meditation 
and prayer, works of daily kindness towards | 
others may occasionally have to be suspended. | 
We may desire to be made useful to others, but | 
what of ourselves, if we are ceasing to bring 
forth the fruits of the Spirit ? 

Through the gift of the Holy Ghost and his 
sanctifying operation, may we know in answer 
to prayer, an earnest wil/ to be given us as re- 
gards the things of God, with ability rightly to 
perform with stedfastness that which we have 
sincerely willed. If the love of Christ is that 
which constrains us, all idea of merit will be as 
nothing. We shall be animated and our grati-| 
tude will be stirred by the reflectien that He 
hath bought us at a wondrous price. 





was most acceptably banded with us, have ex- 
changed life on earth for a state of eternal fix- 
edness. 

Can we doubt that it is the good-will of Him 
who is given to be Head over all things to his 
church, still further to beautify her, and to ren- 
der us increasingly a blessing to each other ? 

May none disregard the Gospel call, whether 
heard immediately in their own souls, or through 
instruments, however feeble, raised up for the 
service. ‘Come now, for all things are ready.” 
There is enough and to spare. All are bidden 
to the Gospel feast——peace of conscience, com- 
munion with God, joy in the Holy Ghost, and 
u lively hope of everlasting glory through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

(Signed in and on behalf of the Committee,) 


JAMES [anson, Clerk. 
Bishop Auckland, Fifth month 8th, 1860. 





“SAY YOUR PRAYERS IN FAIR WEATHER.” 


A sea-captain of a profligate character, who 
commanded a vessel trading between Liverpool 
and America, just as he was leaving port, took 
on board a man as a common sailor, to serve 
during the voyage. The new comer was soon 


May we all be led to reflect upon our own | found to be of a most quarrelsome disposition, a 


weakness and proneness to sin. If the world 
hold out its inviting hand, and claim us as its 
friends, and as such we enter into its spirit, and 
are led to join in its absorbing pursuits, its 
amusements, frivolities, and gaieties; still the 
obligation remains unaltered ; it is binding upon 
each,— it is binding upon all,—* Let him deny 
himself, take up his cross daily, and follow Me.” 
Under such heavenly discipline, there is a train- 
ing for usefulness, and each comes to know his 
appointed place. If we are members at all in 
the church of Christ, we are living members, 
and the life cannot be hidden in any. 

Our lot has been not unfrequently cast 


furious blasphemer, and (when opportunity offer- 
ed),a drunkard. Besides all these disqualifica- 
tions, he was wholly ignorant of nautical affairs, 
or at least counterfeited ignorance in order to 
escape duty. In short, he was the bane and 
plague of the vessel, and obstinately refused to 
give any account of himself or his family. 

At length a violent storm arose; all hands 
were ordered on deck; but all it was feared 
would prove too few to save the ship. When 
the meu had mustered to their quarters, the 
sturdy blasphemer was missing, and the captain 
went below to seek for him. Great was his 
surprise to find him on his knees, repeating the 
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Lord’s Prayer with wonderful rapidity, over and; charged with the duty of repeating them in his 
over again, as if he had bound himself to' ears ;—he had become convinced of the sin and 


countless reiterations. Vexed at what the cap-| 
tain deemed hypocrisy or cowardice, he shook | 
him roughly by the collar, exclaiming, “ Say 
your prayers in fair weather.” The man rose | 
up, observing in a low voice, “ God grant that | 
I may ever live to see fair weather to say them.” 

In a few hours the storm happily abated ; a 
week more brought them to harbor, and an inci- 
dent so trivial passed quickly away from the | 
memory of the captain; the more easily, as the 
man in question was paid off the day after, 
landing, and had not been heard of since. 

Four years more had elapsed, during which, 
though the captain had twice been shipwrecked, 


| 





folly of neglecting to seek God in the time of 
peace and safety, and had been led, by the 
power of God’s Spirit, to throw himself at the 
feet of Jesus, and thus obtain pardon for the 
past, and grace for the future. Having felt a 
great desire to devote the remainder of his life 
to the service of his divine Redeemer, he had 
entered the ministry, and was now, through 
grace, such as they saw and heard. 

At the conclusion of this address, he called 
on the audience to join with him in earnest 


|supplication that the same words might be 


blessed to some then present. 
answer was at once given. 


A gracious 
The captain was 


and was seriously hurt by the falling of a spar, | deeply affected, and God’s Spirit wrought effectu- 
he continued to pursue a life of profligacy and ally upon him. After the congregation had 
contempt of God. At the end of this period he | retired, he exchanged the hotel for the house of 
arrived at the port of New York, after a very|the preacher, with whom he spent several 
tedious and dangerous voyage from England. | weeks, and parted from him to pursue his pro- 
It was on a Sabbath morning, and the streets | fession, with a heart devoted to God, and with 


were thronged with persons proceeding to their | 
several places of worship. But the captain | 
was bent on far different occupation, designing 
to drown the recollection of perils and deliver- 
ances, in a celebrated tavern, which he had too | 
often frequented. As he walked leisurely | 
along, he encountered a friend, an associate of | 
many a thoughtless hour. Salutations over, the 
captain, seizing him by the arm, insisted on his | 
accompanying him to the hotel. “I will do so,” 
replied the other with great calmness, “ provid- 
ing you come with me first, for a single hour, 
into this church, and thank God for his mercies 
to you on the deep.” 

The captain was ashamed to refuse, so the 
two friends entered the place of worship to- 





holy and happy assurances which advancing 
years only strengthened and sanctified. 


—_——-—~4 9 -—— 


LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 165.) 

“Crossing Lake Champlain, my companion 
and I went to Peru, where we had another 
season of Divine favor; the Gospel dropped 
like a gentle rain on the tender grass, and the 
young people were affectionately invited to 
range themselves under the banner of Christ. 
We went afterwards on Grand Isle, and had a 
meeting among the people. A great alarm pre- 
vailed during the night; the drought had been 
great, and of long duration; through some 


gether. Already were all the seats occupied, | cause or other, a fire began tu spread in their 
and a dense crowd filled the aisles ; they, how-| tall cedar swamp; a high wind arose, and the 
ever, succeeded in reaching a position right in fire extended in every direction on the island, 
front of the pulpit, at about five yards distance. | proceeding towards their fences, houses and 
The preacher riveted the attention of the congre-| barns, threatening general destruction. It was 
gation, including the captain himself, to whom truly an awful sight ; columns of fire ascended 
his features and voice, (though he could not} from the lofty cedars with a crackling noise. 
assign any time or place of previous meeting), | But, through the exertions of the inhabitants, 
seemed not wholly unknown, particularly when | who turned out very generally to work, and a 
he spoke with animation. At length the preach-| blessing on their labor, we were relieved from 
er’s eye fell on the spot where the two friends | the threatening danger. 
stood. He suddenly paused, still gazing upon} We returned on the main land, and, through 
the captain, as if to make himself sure that he difficult and dangerous roads, came to Chazy 
labored under no optical delusion ; and, after a| River, where I had a meeting, and then to 
silence of more than a minute, pronounced with | Acadie, the first village in Lower Canada. On 
a voice that seemed to shake the building, “ Say | that journey we had again a narrow escape from 
your prayers in fair weather !”” The audience) fire, which spread rapidly in the woods, through 
were lost in amazement; nor was it until some| which we were travelling, so that the tops of 
the trees over us were in flames, burning 








moments had elapsed, that the preacher re- 
covered sufficient self-possession to relate the! branches often falling down near us; and we 
incident with which the reader is already ac-| had no other means of escape than to ride as 
uainted. With deep emotion he told them, | fast as our horses could go, before the under- 
that the words which his captain uttered in the | wood caught fire. 

storm had clung to him by day and by night} Feeling much forthe poor Uanadians, who, not- 
after his landing, as if an angel had been! withstanding their great ignorance, manifested re- 
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ligious tenderness, I believed it my place to en-!on my mind towards them. As I began to 
deavor to have a meeting among them. They! speak, the people out of doors came in, some ina 
are Roman Catholics, and the priest, hearing of turbulent manner; but my heart turned in Gos- 


my intention, strongly opposed it; 


yet most of pel love towards them, and I soon ceased speak- 


the people, instead of going to Mass, it being ing in English, and addressed them in French. 
First-day, came to the meeting we had appoint- | As soon as I did xo silence prevailed, and a 


ed, and manifested much brokenness. 


I thought | considerable number of Canadians continued to 


it might truly be said, ‘to the poor the Gospel come into the house, in an orderly manner, to 


is preached.’ 
I preached in my native language. 


der evident religious concern. 


the teachings of the Spirit, so as to see beyond 
the popish creed, and the hope of redemption 
through their meritorious works or the absolu- 
tion of the priests. They were directed to 
Christ Jesus, the only Saviour, without whom 
none cometh unto the Father. 

We went afterwards to La Prairie, a large 
village, where I felt much for the inhabitants ; 
but for a long time I could see no way to obtain 
a meeting among them. The attempt I had 
made towards it, had excited in some of them 
angry passions, and one of them had gone so 
far as to offer personal abuse, which my ‘blessed 
Master enabled me to bear in meekness. Under 
many discouragements I had gone back to the 
inn, and retiring to my chamber, [ was pouring 
forth my soul unto the Lord, who could relieve 
me from the concern I felt for the people, or 
open a way forme among them. Whilst thus 
engaged, three persons came to see me. They 
had noticed me in the street, and wished to 
know if I desired to have a religious meeting 
in the place, stating that one of them, being a 
school-master, had lis school house at my ser- 
vice, the others offering to give notice. I con- 
cluded to have a meeting appointed in the 
school house, at nine o'clock the next morning. 
But when public information of it was given, 
the priests, and some others, went from house 
to house, among the Canadians, forbidding them 
to attend the meeting, under penalty of being 
excommunicated. ‘They threatened, in like man- 
ner, the proprietor of the school house, so that 
the persons who had been with me in the even- 
ing came in the morning, to give me the reason 
why the meeting could not be held; when an 
English person sent me word that her house 
was open to me for a meeting, and that she 
would have preparation made in time. I went 
accordingly. ‘The curiosity of the Canadians 
was excited, and as I passed through the streets, 
they came to their doors and windows to look at 
me, as a strange being. I found in the house, 
the rooms of ‘which were pretty spacious, only 
about thirty persons, mostly English. Whilst 
we were sitting in silence, many Canadian boys 
and others gathered in the street near the door, 
and were noisy. After a while, being intro- 
duced into feeling for the few present, attended 
with Divine love, I stood up to impart what was 


This was the first meeting wherein. whom the blessed Redeemer enabled me to 
Several of preach the Gc spel of his salvation. 
them came after meeting to confer with me, un-| them to Christ and to his Spirit in them. 


I directed 
The 


I admired ‘how | same who convinces men of sin, is able to de- 
some of their minds had been illuminated by | | liver from sin ; 


their priests could not do it; no 


| man can save his brother; but Christ has come 


lj 


|into the world to save sinners, even as many as, 


believing on him, submit to his teaching and 
obey his Gospel. The Lord opened the hearts 
of many of them so as to bring them into ten- 
derness ; several of them gave vent to their in- 
ward convictions by expression, and now and 
then cried out in French, ‘c’est la vérité’—this 
is the truth. They were very loving after meet- 
ing, and pressed me to come again and have 
meetings among them. They now feared not 
what their priests might say or do. 

Crossing the St. Lawrence we came to 
Montreal. I visited there several pious per- 
sons, and in one of their nunneries I had much 
openness with some of the nuns, especially their 
superior. I had also a meeting in that city. 
We travelled afterwards up the river, towards 
the Cedars, frequently under great discourage- 
ment, because of the great ignorance and in- 
sensibility I found among the people. Yet my 
spirit was comforted with some of them, par- 
ticularly at the Cedars, where I had a full and 
relieving time with two of their priests and 
some of their people. The priests publicly ac- 
knowledged to the Gospel truths I had declared 
among them. In other places I also found a 
door opened, to draw the attention of the people 
from the various inventions and superstitions of 
man’s device, to the blessed Redeemer and his 
truth, revealed for the salvation of all those 
that believe. 

We proceeded up the river about one hundred 
and fifty miles, through very bad roads, or 
rather Indian paths. Several times we were 
under the necessity of taking canoes to get over 
creeks, and of having guides to swim our horses 
through, so as to avoid the deep mud or quick- 
sands. The accommodations were very poor, 
and still more filthy. In one or two places the 
people appeared bent upon doing us some mis- 
chief; but we were favored, without personal 
injury, to reach the house of a person of the 
name of Snyder, in Greenville county. Here 
our horses appeared to be failing, apparently 
through fatigue, though they were both strong, 
valuable animals. Mine was an uncommonly 
good horse. J had paid a high price for him, 
because I thought such a one was requisite for 
the journey. 


cE 
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Having heard that a few miles from the other 
side of the river there were several families who 
had once belonged to our Society and some who 
did so still, I felt inclined to go over to see 
them. Leaving our horses to rest at William 
Snyder's, and having appointed a meeting to be 
held at his house the ensuing afternoon, we 
took a canoe and paddled ourselves over the 
St. Lawrence. On our way across the river, 
we passed by several small islands; they were 
not inhabited, and on landing on some of them, 
the total silence which prevailed introduced the 
mind into solemn contemplation. We had 
scarcely reached the United States’ shores and 
secured our canoe, when the sky, that had been 
gathering blackness, turned into a blaze, accom- 
panied with loud peals of thunder; the wind 
blew vehemently, so that the tall trees of the 
forest were like stubble, prostrated before it in 
heaps about us. I considered it a favor to have 
got to a place cleared from the timber, so that 





the sprinkling of His own blood—the blood of 
the everlasting covenant—has consecrated the 
way for us to obtain redemption, through faith 
in His name. 

After meeting, the people becoming acquaint- 
ed with the loss of my horse, some of them 
kindly undertook to see if another could be 
found. Next morning early one was brought, 
very inferior indeed to the one I had lost, but 
the best they could obtain; I had to pay a high 
price for him, though not more, I apprehended, 
than the scarcity of those animals among them 
warranted, and I felt much obliged to the owner for 
his willingness to sell him to me. My compan- 
ion having some hopes that his horse might re- 
cover, it was concluded he should remain behind, 
and that I should proceed alone on my religious 
engagement in that province. 

It was trying to be left alone in travelling 
through that new country. I had heard of some 
settlements formed by persons that had been, or 
we were out of the reach of the fulling trees. | were, members of our Society, and I felt desir- 
Nature appeared to be in a state of convulsion ; | ous of visiting them; but there was no way to 
awful was the sight; my soul could say, ‘ great | get there, except through unbeaten tracks or 
and wonderful are thy works, Lord God Al-| Indian paths, thick woods, deep muddy soil, 
mighty.’ and several creeks. The parting with my com- 

A calm succeeded the storm, and we ventured | panion and the kind family of Snyder’s was 
through the fallen timber to the habitations we|solemn. I felt my engagement arduous, and as 
aimed at. We found there was in that part}I proceeded thus alone on my journey, my 
great openness to receive us, and the following |soul’s aspiration often was,‘O Lord, be near 
day, being First-day, we had a meeting among |thy poor servant to direct him aright, and pre- 
the people; several of them, though still mem-| serve him through these trackless woods.’ 


SS SS 








bers of our Society, had not been ata Friends’} It took me near two days to travel about 
meeting for years ; the hearts of some were made | thirty-two miles to Matthew Howard’s, a de- 
tender, for the Lord’s power attended. scendant of Friends, now a member of Parlia- 


Having some miles to walk, we made all the’ ment. I met with many difficulties through the 
haste we could to our canoe; we saw a great| woods, deep mud, and the fall of the timber 
collection of people on the other side of the | across the Indian paths, which obliged me to 
river, waiting for our return, and we landed in lturn aside frequently, whereby I missed my 
Canada in due time for the meeting; but how|way. The sun being obscured, I directed my 
damped were my feelings, when, on setting my | course by the moss on the trees till I again found 
feet on shore, the first sight was my horse|the right path. Being often hemmed in by many 
stretched on the grass—dead ; and that of my | trees that were blown down, it was slow work 
companion apparently in a dying state, both | to carry my saddle and saddle-bag, to make my 
bearing evident marks of having been poisoned, ! little horse jump over one tree after another, or, 
which we could only attribute to those mis-; when coming to the muddy streams, I had to 
chievous people among whom we had been a few | urge him through them, and then with my load 
days previous. There was not time, however, to|on my back, to seek up and down the stream, 
dwell on the consequences of being thus left|for a tree blown across the water, on which I 
destitute of a horse in a new country, where | could walk over to join my horse again. My dear 
others cannot easily be procured. The people| Master was pleased to bring me through all 
were collected. I went into the house, and my | these difficulties, meeting no other living crea- 
mind was soon gathered under the influence of| tures, that I noticed, but deer; these were 
that power that stilleth the winds and the seas, | numerous, and twenty or thirty were often seen 
yea, bringeth every thought into captivity to| herding together.”’ 
the obedience of Christ. Our Holy Redeemer,| 8S. G. visited Friends at West Lake and other 
the crown of the assemblies of his people, con-| places, and finding it impracticable to travel 
descended to reveal himself as being near to us. | further west, he says: 

It was a precious meeting, blessed be the Lord| “I therefore concluded to return to Kingston, 
for the favor! Many present could unite with | and, my dear Master relieving me from further 
my own soul in ascribing, on bended knees,| services in Canada, I proceeded across Lake 
praises, honor, glory and blessing unto Him| Ontario towards the Black River, in the United 
that liveth for ever and ever, and who, through ' States. The only way to get on Grand Isle, 
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about four miles from Kingston, was to lash! 1st of November, one of the teachers wished 


two canoes together, and to place my horse's 
fore legs into one canoe, and the hind legs 
in the other. The wind blowing fresh, the 
passage was attended with considerable dan- 
ger. When I reached the other side of the 
island, there was another ferry to get over to 
the United States. I found the boat had gone 
to the other side, and was unable to return, on 
account of the strength of the wind. I was 
therefore detained till noon the day after, when, 
the wind abating, the ferry-man was able to re- 
turn, to the great relief of his family, as well 
as myself. For, their provisions being spent, 
he had gone over to purchase a fresh supply. 
It was a time of peculiar distress in the island ; 
the drought had parched the ground, and the 


squirrels, which were very numerous that year, | 


had eaten up their corn. Thus my horse fared 


but poorly, and as to myself, I shared with the | 


family in their scanty meals of some squirrels 


which the boys succeeded in killing with their | 


bows and arrows, and for which I remunerated 


them as cheerfully as, in some other situations, | 


I might have done for the best fare. In the 
afternoon I had a fine time in going across the 
lake. On landing, I made all the haste I could 
towards Brownsville, but the road was so bad, 
that I was obliged to walk and lead my horse 
great part of the way, being sometimes deep in 
the mud. I attempted to find some dry spot to 
pass the night, which became very dark, but 
met with none. [I was, however, favored to get 
safe to Brownsville late in the night, grateful 
for the help received, and the shelter and food 
I now had, after the long fasting.” 

He reached New York the latter part of the 
11th month. 


(To be continued.) 
—-~<0>——_____ 
For Friends’ Review. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS IN THE WINTER. 
The usual time for closing the First-day 
schools having arrived, I am inclined to inquire 


why they are vacated during the season when | 


there is more unemployed time than in summer ? 
The long evenings are peculiarly adapted to 
study; and “as the cool air of winter braces 
and invigorates the frame, enervated by the 
summer sun, so it renders the mind more elastic 
and buoyant, and it grasps and retains know- 
ledge more easily than in the heat of summer.” 

It is not the children who say, “ it is too cold,” 
or “the roads are too bad” for the schools to be 
continued through the winter, but the teachers 
shrink from the exposure. If they were found 
in their places, the scholars would not be absent. 

A writer in a late paper says of a promising 


school : “It seemed as though good would re- | 


sult, not only to the children, but to the parents 


and friends who came in during the hour of children will not fail to call fur,a renewal of 


school. Judge of my surprise when, about the 


|to know when the school was to be closed. [ 
asked what she meant? ‘ Why,’ said she, ‘ the 
‘other school always closes about this season of 
the year.’ My reply was, ‘My dear sister, 
‘please never mention such a thing, for if we 
-even speak of discontinuing, I fear the little 
‘ones would think we had lost all the interest for 
|them we have professed. No, no! I expect 
our school will be much improved when cold 
| weather comes.’ And so it was. Sabbath after 
\Sabbath we had the pleasure of seeing our 
school house filled, and we frequently could 
| count fifty scholars.” 

| Another states his school closed in the 
autumn with twenty pupils, and adds :— 

| Several persons in the neighborhood, with 
myself, proposed to re-open and try the experi- 
ment of holding a school during the winter. 
Accordingly we made it known to the children 
and parents of the district as far as possible, 
and on the appointed Sabbath met for that pur- 
pose. In about six weeks ninety scholars were 
brought into the school, and a more harmonious 
work I never witnessed in any school before nor 
since. ‘Towards the close of that winter we 
held an exhibition for the benefit of the school, 
which resulted in a perfect success. A new 
library was bought for the children, and a num- 
ber of books suitable for the teachers, and the 
happy, smiling faces of the scholars, as they 
entered the school, spoke plainer thauv words 
| their appreciation of the place. Such was the 
| result of our labor.” 

| In those places where the children are de- 
nied the privilege of attending a First-day 
|school during the winter, an increase of dili- 
gence on the part of parents will be necessary. 
Conversation on Scripture subjects is generally 
interesting to children, especially asking, and 
, finding answers to Bible questions. Even a 
| little child will delight in this exercise, and 
| will enjoy asking his older brothers and sisters, 
|“ Who built the Ark?” or, “who was sold by 
| his brothers?” Those more advanced will ask, 
|‘ What birds were employed to feed one of the 
prophets?” “ What care of the raven did God 
|show?” And the parents can adapt their ques- 
| tions to the ages of the children, the little 
| ones can ieli the name of the mother of Jesus, 
/and those older, what is the difference between 
an apostle and a disciple? Where do we find 
|a correct description of the ostrich? Various 
| other modes can be adopted. One that en- 
| courages thought and strengthens the memory 
|is to ask, Who was the wisest man? who was 
jthe largest man? who was the noblest man? 
| who was the best king? how many trees can be 
|named? or animals? or flowers? or fruits ? 

| Let those parents who have not tried this 
|plan engage in it fora few evenings, and the 
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the conversation. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. | 
FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. | 


It is not man’s being a social creature, much | 
less his being a moral agent, from whenee alone 
our obligations to good- will towards him arise. 
There is an obligation to it prior to either of 
these, arising from his being a sensible creature, 
that is capable of happiness or misery. Now 
this obligation cannot be superseded by his 
moral character. The plea for public executions 
is, not that the guilt or demerit of the criminal 
dispenses with the obligation of good will, neither 
would this justify any severity; but that his life 
is inconsistent with the quiet and happiness of 
the world ; that is, a general and more enlarged 
obligation necessarily "destroys a particr alar and 
wore confined one of the same kind inconsistent 
with it. Guilt or injury then does not dispense 
with or supersede the duty of love and good will. 

Neither does that peculi: ir regard to ourselves 
which was before allowed to be natural to man- 
kind, dispense with it, because that can no way 
innocently heighten our resentment against those 
who have been injurious to ourselves in particu- 
lar, any otherwise than as it heightens our sense 
ot the injury or guilt; and guilt, though in the 
highest degree, does not, as has been shown, 
dispense with or supersede the duty of love and 
yood will. 

If all this be true, what can a man say who 
will dispute the reasonableness or the possibility 
of obeying the divine precept we are now con- 
sidering! Let him speak out, and it must be 
thus he will speak ; “‘ Mankind that is a creature 
defective and faulty, is the proper object of good 
will, whatever his faults are when they respect 
others ; but not when they respect me, my self.” 
That men should be affected in this manner, and 
act accordingly, is to be accounted for like other 
vices ; but to assert that it ought and must be 
thus, is self-partiality possessed of the very 
understanding. 

Thus to love our enemies, and those who have 
been injurious to us, is so far from being a rant 
as it has been profanely called, that itis in truth 
the law of our nature, and what any one must 
see and own who is not quite blinded with self- 
love. 

From hence it is easy to see what is the de- 
gree in which we are commanded to love our 
enemies, or those who have been injurious to us. 
It were well if it could be as easily reduced to 
practice. It cannot be imagined, that we are 
required to love them with any peculiar kind of 
affection. But suppose the person injured to 
have a due natural sense of the injury, and no 
more; he ought to be affected toward the inju- 
rious person in the same way as any good men 
uninterested in the case, would be, if they had 
the same just sense which we have supposed the 
injured person to have of the fault. After which 

there will yet remain real good will towards the 
offender. 


Now what is there in all this which should be 
thought impracticable? I am sure there is 
nothing in it unreasonable. It is indeed no 
more than that we should not indulge a passion 
which, if generally indulged, would propagate 
itself, so as almost to lay waste the world ; that 
we should suppress that partial, that false self- 
love which is the weakness of our nature ; that 
uneasiness and misery should not be produced 
without a good purpose to be served by it, and 
that we should not be affected towards persons 
differently from what their nature and character 
require. 

But since to be convinced, that any temper 
of mind and course of behaviour is our duty, and 
the contrary vicious, hath but a distant influ- 
ence upon our temper and actions; let me add 
some few reflections, which may have a more 
direct tendency to subdue those vices in the 
heart, to beget in us this right temper, and lead 
us to a right behaviour towards those who have 
offended us ; which reflections, however, shall be 
such as will further show the obligations we are 
under to it. 

No one, I suppose, would choose to have an 
indignity put upon him, or to be injuriously 
treated. If, then, there be any probability of a 
misunderstanding in the case, either from our 
imagining we are injured, when we are not, or 
from our representing the injury to ourselves as 
greater than it really is, one would hope an in- 
timation of this sort might be kindly received, 
and that people would be glad to find the injury 
not so great as they imagined. Therefore, with- 
out knowing particulars, I take upon me to as- 
sure all persons who thipk they have received 
indignities or injurious treatment, that they may 
depend upon it as in a manner certain, that the 
offence is not so great as they themselves im- 
agine. Weare insuch a peculiar situation with 
respect to injuries done to ourselves, that we can 
scarce any more see them as they really are, 
than our eye can see itself. If we could place 
ourselves at a due distance; that is, be really 
unprejudiced, we should frequently discern that 
to be in reality inadvertence and mistake in our 
enemy, which we now fancy to be malice or 
scorn. From this proper point of view, we 
should likewise, in all probability, see something 
of these latter in ourselves, and most certainly 
a great deal of the former. Thus the indignity 
or injury would almost infinitely lessen, and, 
perhaps, at last, come out to be nothing at all. 
Self-love is a medium of a peculiar kind ; in these 
cases it magnifies everything which is amiss in 
others at the same time that it lessens everything 
amiss in ourselves. 

Anger also, or hatred, may be considered as 
another false medium of viewing things, which 
always represents characters and actions much 
worse than they really are. Ill-will not only 
never speaks, but never thinks well of the person 
towards whom it is exercised. Thus in cases of 
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offence and enmity, the whole character and be-|the forgiving spirit I have been recommend- 


haviour are considered with an eye to that particu- 
lar part which has offended us, and the whole 
man appears monstrous, without anything right 
or human in him; whereas the resentment 
should merely be confined to that particular 
part of the behaviour which gave offence; since 
the other parts of a man’s life and character 
stand just the same as they did before. 

In general, there are very few instances of 
enmity carried to any length, but inadvertency, 
misunderstanding, some real mistake of the case, 
on one side however, if not on both, has a great 
share in it. 

If these things were attended to, these ill 
humors could not be carried to any length among 
good men, and they would be exceedingly aba- 
ted amongst all. And one would hope they 
might be attended to, for all these cautions come 
to is really no more than desiring, that things 
may be considered and judged of as they are in 
themselves; thus we should have an eye to, and 
beware of what would otherwise lead us into 
mistakes. So that to make allowances for inad- 
vertence, misunderstanding, for the partialities 
of self love, and the false lights which anger sets 
things in; | say, to make allowance for these, is 
not to be spoken of as an instance of humbleness 
of mind or meekness and moderation of temper, 
but as what common sense should suggest, to 
avoid judging wrong of a matter before us, 
though virtue and morals were out of the case. 
And therefore it as much belongs to ill men, who 
will indulge the vice I have been arguing 
against, as to good men who endeavor to subdue 
it in themselves. In a word, all these cautions 
concerning anger and self-love, are no more than 
desiring a man who was looking through a glass 
which either magnified or lessened, to take no- 
tice that the objects are not in themselves what 
they appear through that medium. 

To all these things, one might add, that re- 
sentment being out of the case, there is not, 
properly speaking, any such thing as direct ill 
will in one man towards another ; therefore, the 
first indignity or injury, if it be not owing to 
inadvertence or misunderstanding, may, how- 
ever, be resolved into other particular passions, 
as self love, principles quite distinct from ill- 
will, and which we ought all to be disposed to 
excuse in others, from experiencing so much of 
them in ourselves. A great man of antiquity 
is reported to have said, that as he never was 
















ing. 


Further, though injury, injustice, oppression, 


the baseness of ingratitude, are the natural ob- 
jects of indignation, or, if you please, of resent- 
ment as before explained ; yet they are likewise 
the objects of compassion, as they are their own 
punishment, and without repentance, must ever 
be so. 
another, but, at the same time, he did a much 
greater to himself. 
sider things justly, such a one is, according to 
the natural course of our affections, an object of 
cowpassion, as well as of displeasure ; and to be 
affected really iu this manner, I say really, in 
opposition to show and pretence, argues the true 
greatness of mind. 


No one ever did a designed injury to 


If, therefore, we would con- 


We have an example of for- 
giveness in this way, in its utmost perfection, 
and which indeed includes in it all that is good, 
in that prayer of our blessed Saviour on the 
cross, Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.— Bishop Butler. 
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THE Free CotoreD PEOPLE oF MARYLAND 
AND New York.—The last Legislature of Mary- 
land passed a law—which was referred toa vote 
of the people for adoption or rejection—requiring, 
amongst other oppressive regulations, the free 
colored people of the State to hire themselves 
for not less than a year, to white persons, under 
penalty of being sold into perpetual slavery. 

It is to the credit of Maryland, and a fact to 
be recorded with much satisfaction, that the law 
received little countenance on the day of the 
Presidential election, being rejected by a large 
majority. 

In the State of New York a law of qnite a 
different character was submitted to the decision 
of the ballot at the late election. The right of 
suffrage amongst the colored citizens of New 
York is restricted to those who own real estate 
of the value of $250, and it was proposed to 
remove this property qualification, and place all 


indulgent to any one fault in himself, he would | citizens, without respect to color, on equal foot- 


not excuse those of others. This sentence could 
searcely, with decency, come out of the mouth 
of any human-creature. But if we invert the 
former part, and put it thus; that he was indul- 
gent to many faults in himself, as it is to be 


feared the best of us are, and yet was implaca- | 


ble, how monstrous would such an assertion 


ing. 


The enactment was defeated by a large 
majority of the voters. 


—~<er- 


CorRECTION.—The name of our dear friend 
Sibyl Jones, of New England, was inadvertent- 
ly omitted last week from the list of Ministers 


appear ? And this is the ease with every hu- In attendance at North Carolina Yearly Meet- 


man creature, in proportion as he is without! ing. 


nen OP 





(4 ARIBALDI ON THE STATE OF EvroprE.—At 
a recent meeting of the Social Science Congress 
at Glasgow, Lord Brougham read a paper, the 
joint production of two eminent Frenchmen, 
Garnier Pages and Desmarest, on international 
relations. They say, “We wish to rouse all 
yenerous souls against war—the terrible scourge 
of humanity—and with you to seek the means 
of preventing it.” 

Proceeding to describe the condition of the 
several great nations of Europe, the writers 
conclude thus:—‘In these circumstances we 
have come to you, gentlemen, to ask you, who 
have taken upon yourselves the sublime mission 
of advancing the cause of social science, to 
lend us your aid in its diffusion over the whole 


of Kurope. We can foresee, at an approaching 


period, the creation of the United States of 


Kurope, leaving to each nation its nationality, 


customs and character. We can foresee a par- 


liament composed of the representatives of 


every country, regularly elected, who will de- 
cide on all international questions. We would 
ask you, could you not add to your important 
sections that of ‘ International Relations,’ to dis- 
cuss all the projects of the European future— 
the news of a new world? Call to you all the 
celebrated men of all the courts of Europe 
our countrymen will come by hundreds—and 





when you have received them on the soil of 


Great Britain, you may exclaim, ‘The nations 
have shaken hands! the blessed work is accom- 
plished.’ ”’ 

Strikingly correspondent with this paper is a 
remarkable document lately issued by Garibaldi. 
It presents this extraordinary man in a charac- 
ter very different from that of a reckless, or mercen- 
ary military adventurer. When such sentiments 
are promulgated by a great warrior in the midst 
of his wonderful military triumphs, those who 
have long been the triendsof Peace may hope that 
many will be disposed to listen, who have turned 
with scorn and ridicule from their pleadings. 

Garibaldi’s manifesto is entitled, “The pres- 
ent State of Europe, and what it might be for 
the benefit of governments and populations ;” 
and notwithstanding its length, we think our 
readers will regard as well filled the space it 
occupies. An additional interest is imparted to 
the sentiments and propositions of the writer, 


by the present unhappy crisis in the affairs of 


our own country. 
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“Tt is known to all men of intelligence,” says 
Garibaldi, “that Europe is very far from being 
in a normal state, or in one which suits its 
populations. 

France, which, without contradiction. oecu- 
pies the first rank among the European Powers, 
maintains for her internal security 600,000 
soldiers under arms, one of the finest fleets in 
the world, and aun immense number of function- 
aries. Kngland has not the same number of 
soldiers, but she has a superior fleet, and per- 
haps a greater number of functionaries for the 
security of her distant possessions. Russia and 
Prussia, to maintain themselves on a level with 
the others, also require to pay immense armies. 

The secondary States—if only from a spirit 
of imitation, and, so to speak, to keep up ap- 
pearances—are obliged to keep themselves pro- 
portionally on a similar footing. 

I will not speak of Austria and the Ottoman 
Empire, which are condemned to come to an 
end for the happiness of the unfortunate popula- 
tions which they have oppressed for so many 
centuries. 

We may, however, justly ask, why does this 
agitated and violent state of Europe exist? 
Everybody speaks of civilization and progress! 
It seems to me that we do not differ much— 
luxury excepted—from primitive times, when 
men made war on each other to secure a prey. 
We pass our lives in menacing each other con- 
tinually and reciprocally; and yet the great 
majority in Europe, not only of men of intelli- 
gence, but of common sense, perfectly under- 
stand that we might pass through this pvor life of 
ours without that perpetual state of menace and 
of hostility one against the other, and without 
the necessity—which seems fatally imposed upon 
nations by some secret and invisible enemy of 
humanity—of slaying each other with so much 
science and refinement. 

For example, let us suppose one thing—that 
Europe formed a single State. Who would 
think of disturbing her? To whom, [ ask, 
would come the idea of troubling the repose of 
Europe, the sovereign of the world? In the 
supposition we have made, there would be no 
more armies, no more fleets; and the immense 
capital, which is almost always wrung from the 
wants and the misery of the people, and is 
prodigally spent in murderous and unproductive 
services, would be converted to their advantage, 
into a colossal development of industry, into the 
amelioration of roads, the building of bridges, 
the cutting of canals, the foundation of public 
establishments, and the erection of schools, 
which would rescue from :nisery and ignorance 
so many poor creatures, who, in all countries of 
the world, whatever be their degree of civilization, 
are condemned to a state of brutishness, to 
prostitution of soul and body, by the selfish- 
ness, calculation, or bad administration of priv- 


ileged and powerful classes. 
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Well! the realization of the social reforms 
which I mention depends simply on a powerful 
and generous initiative; for, I ask, in what cir- 
cumstances has Europe ever more than now 
presented chances of success for these humane 
measures? Let us examine the situation as it 
is at the present moment. 

Alexander II. in Russia proclaiming the 
emancipation of the serfs; Victor Emmanuel 
in Italy casting his sceptre into the field of 
battle, and exposing his person for the regen- 
eration of a noble race and great nation; in 
England a virtuous Queen and a generous and 
prudent nation, which supports with enthusiasm 


the cause of oppressed nationalities ; and France | 


called to be urbitress of Europe by the mass of 
her concentrated population, by the bravery of 
her soldicrs, and the recent prestige of the most 
brilliant period of her military history—to 
which of them will be the initiative of this great 
enterprise’ ‘To the country which marches as 
the advanced guard of the revolution ! 

Is not the idea of a European confederation, 
which has been put forward by the chief of the 
French empire, and the realization of which 
would cause the security and happiness of the 
world—is it not better than all the political 
combinatious which daily agitate and torment 
the poor people? The prospect of the atrocious 
destruction which a single combat between the 
great Western Powers would occasion must 
cause to shudder with terror the man who 
should even think of ordering it, and probably 


there will never be one so basely courageous as | 


to take the frightful responsibility of it. 

The rivalry which has existed between France 
and England from the fourteenth century down 
to the present day, still continues, but with far 
less intensity at present; and we mention this 
fact to the glory of human progress; so that an 
arrangement between the two greatest nations 
of Europe—an arrangement which would have 
for its object the welfare of humanity—can no 


longer be regarded us the dream, the utopia of 


generous minds. 

The basis of a European Confederation is, 
therefore, naturally traced by France and Eng- 
land. Let France and England but join frankly 
and cordially, and Italy, Spain, Portugal, Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece and Rou- 
melia, will come of themselves, as it were in- 
stinctively, aud range themselves around. 

Lastly, all the divided and oppressed national- 
ities, Slavonian, Celtic, Germanic and Scandi- 
navian—gigantic Russia included—will be un- 
willing to stand aloof from the political regen- 
eration to which the spirit of the age invites 
them. 

I am aware that a very natural objection may 
be made to the project here propounded. 

What is to become of the innumerable mass 
of men at present employed for warlike pur- 
poses by sea and land? 


The answer is easy: With the disbanding of 
these forces, nations would be delivered from 
oppression and injurious institutions, and the 
mind of sovereigns, ceasing to be occupied with 
schemes of ambition, conquest, war and destruc- 
tion, would be directed towards the creation of 
useful institutions, and would descend from the 
study of generalities to that of families and 
even of individuals. 

Moreover, by the extension of manufactures 
and the security of trade, the mercantile marine 
would immediately absorb the active portion of 
the military navies, and the incalculable quan- 
tity of work produced by peace, association and 
| security, would afford ample occupation for all 

| the armed population, even were their numbers 
|double what they are. War being next to im- 
possible, armies would be useless. But it would 
still be advisable to maintain the people in war- 
| like and generous habits, by means of national 
‘militia, who would be always at hand to repress 
| disorder, and whatever ambition might attempt 
to infringe the European pact. 
I ardently desire that these words may come 
to the knowledge of those to whom God has 
| confided this holy mission of doing good, and 
ithat they will indeed do it, preferring to a false 
jand ephemeral grandeur the true grandeur 
| based upon the love and gratitude of nations.” 
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MarrigED, on the 26th of 10th mo., Wiu1AMm B., son 
| of Joel and Catharine Cox, of Milford Monthly Meet- 
jing, Wayne Co., Ind., to Etvira T., daughter of Solo- 

mon and Celia Gause, of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, 
Henry Co., Ind. 


, On the 20th of Ninth mo. last, by permis- 
sion of Yonge St. Monthly Meeting, at the house of 
| Hiram Bond, St. Vincent, County Grey, Canada West, 
GerorcE F, Rocers, son of Levi and Amelia Rogers, of 
| West Gwillimbury, County of Simcoe, to Hannan 
Bonp, daughter of Hiram and Elizabeth Bond, of the 
| former place. 

, on the 15th inst.,at Friends’ meeting-house 
j at Cropwell, N. J., Clayton Cooper, of Camden, to 
EvizaBeEtH E., daughter of Isaac Haines, deceased. - 





shines 


Diep, on the 22d of Ninth mo. last, near Shrews- 
| bury, N. J., Ayy Wuire, an Elder of Plainfield and 
Rahway Monthly Meeting. 

| This dear friend was of a meek and quiet spirit, 
| yet steadfast and exemplary in the maintenance of 
Christian principle. We humbly trust that she has 
|realized the application to herself by an eminent 
servant of Christ, of our Lord’s words: ‘ Ye are they 
which have continued with me in my temptations, 
and I appoint unto you a kingdom.”’ 


, On the 4th inst., West Gwillimbury, county 
| of Simcoe, Canada West, of a lingering illness, ANNA 
| MoorE, widow of Joseph Moore, and daughter of Asa 

and Mary Rogers, in the 59th year of her age, a 
| member of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting. 

Although the path of this dear sister was truly a 
| tribulated one, she was enabled to testify to the suf- 
| ficiency of Divine Grace, and has left with her friends 
‘the consoling evidence that her end was peave. 


| , At Washington, N. Y., on the 16th of Third 
mo. last, Desoran Swirt, aged nearly 82 years, a 
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beloved member of Nine-Partners Monthly Meeting, i aciliitadiasin tahameaill afternoon we assembled the persons profes- 


and a native of Sandwich, Mass. sing with Friends. On all these occasions we 


During a long course of years she was enabled, 
through obedience to Divine Grace, to be a true were favored with a precious sense of our 
friend and wise counsellor, whose unchanging faith Heavenly Father’s love, and under it were en- 


in the principles of the Society rendered her a bright | abled to preach the gospel of Christ, with much 
example of Christian virtues. Truly might it be| counsel and exhortation. ‘These people were 
said of her, as the purified spirit took its flight from | first drawn to Friends by the visit of L. M. 


the worn earthly mansion, ‘‘ The path of the just is ‘ 
as the shining light, that shineth more and more Hoag and myself, in 1853; and they = they 


unto the perfect day.”” toward whose residence Lindley was so remark- 
- ably drawn in spirit when in Stavanger.’ 

J. Backhouse and his companions returned to 
Bergen, and had another meeting with the 
RETURN OF JAMES BACKHOUSE FROM THE Fricads there, from whom they parted under 

ARCTIC REGIONS. the feeling of much love and sympathy, and 
again embarking on board the steamer, were 
favored to arrive at Stavanger on the 26th, after 
an absence of twelve w ceks. 

3d of Tenth month.—~ At my request Friends 
of Stavanger were invited toa meeting last eve- 

be have aduate in proter ae ning, but so many others came, that it assumed 
who have adopted our views of the gospel from | a all bli This I did 
conviction. Only two of them were at meetings the character of & public meeting. ~ , 
held bby L. 3. Hoar and mveelf' in 1868, Merel?™ regret, as it was a time of favor: from the Lord. 
Ihe vocal labor fell to my lot, A. Kloster inter- 
preting, except that Sarah Ann Doeg was en- 
gaged in very solemn prayer. After attending 
the two months’ meeting, accompanied by Endre 
Dahl, we embarked on board the steamer for 
Flekkifiord, on the way to Quinnisdal, where we 


From the British and the London Friend. 


* On First-day, the 9th of Ninth month, we re- 
crossed the Arctic circle, having been within it 
sixty days. We should have been gladly longer 
at some places had time admitted. There are 
now twenty-eight Friends in the Arctic regions, 


of them were at those held’ by William Tanner, 
two years later, and several adopted the views 
of the gospel which we hold, when visited two 
years ago by Endre Dahl, and Robert Doeg and 
his wife. One of those who attended the 


meetings of L. M. Hoag and myself says, he was 
: 5. ue ys; landed on the 5th, and after breakfast took a 
stirred up to earnestness in seeking after salva- 


tion.* boat to Oye, from whence we went about two 

Bergen, Ninth Month 18th.—<We were fa- English miles to Hyland, to visit an elderly 
vored to reach this place in safety. We have | couple, who, since my former visit, have had 
been ten days steaming from Troms, but in the | pe vo opened to the spirituality of the gos- 


2] and have joined Friends 
interval were two days at Throndhjem. The | pel ‘ hihen aie walk. th Sa being satu 
; ag : alk, the gr eing satu- 
steamers now anchor at night, as it is dark for | . ‘J ee ae mp 
aie titi S a with wet, by the late rains, we arrived at 
so urs. . ° . : . 
ek 6 We had a lerwe nnd aeod mecties Roisland, in Quinnisdal, where we received a 
h n the 18th. There ‘ iin amen to | warm welcome from our Friends Tollag and Ce- 
ere oO 3 , Ss 3 » 5 . e . . a 
attend such a meeting than was the . ann euedia! cil Roisland and family ; and soon found our- 
> ~ Cc t e , Z i > » 
years since, and the tow Pilani tee ae: tae | selves comfortably accommodated in the upper 
ears since, 2 fe s here 
more lively state. On the 19th we set out n @] room of the meeting-house. This meeting house 
0 e 7 , e To > i 
s another of those erected by the kinduess of 
Voss, but only reached Dal, and that in the dark. ‘parllaaentg y : 
. ;some Friends in England. Next day we had a 
The road was in part very rough, and much} 
| 
! 





: ae meeting at Nedland, and returned over a rough, 
rain having fallen, other parts were very muddy. | _ 7 k . die 
a ‘ << ; stony, and boggy track to Egom, where we 
rhe accommodation at Dal was of very humble lindend,. Wie cekeiiall 46 Gillean 
character, but we were glad of its shelter. On ~~" oa vas P 5 
he 22 a: Bakk h hbor. | 22 First-day, at which about fifty persons assem- 
the 22d we went to Bakketun, in the neighbor- bled in spite of the weather, many of them 
hood of which the persons who have become | satin = Sa ea aided y Reger 

2nds reside. hough it was Seven a ree 2 ae ie 

Friends reside. Thou eventh-di ys | meeting was held in the afternoon. Both were 
these, and a considerable number of their neigh- 


° good meetings, and in the evening a compan 
bors, met in a large room on a farm about half!© : 7 
, f of fifteen took tea with us in the meeting-house. 
a mile up the hill. On First-day, we had a! 


sunstinar lee a tout a Seba, ak Kdifying conversation and a Scripture ‘reading 
arge meeting a room ¢ é a 
; St ae vening at Vigne, where also in| concluded the day.” On returning to Flekki- 
nother in the evening a 2, whe 80 
ya ipo sca ; fiord, Endre Dahl left to return to Stavanger, 


* ‘ Before leaving Tromsé, 1 sanctions’: the pur- ar-{2nd A. Kloster came by the steamer which 
chase of a site for a meeting house, for 610 dollars, | took the party to Christiania. 
or about £130. Itisina good central situation, por ‘We reached Christiania on the 12th; there 
has upon it a comfortable dwelling-house, suitable ' was snow in the previous night, which made the 
for a person to take care of the meeting-house, or for | country look very w interly. We had two pub- 


a schoolmaster, or for Friends visiting Tromso. | Tie meetings on First-day the 14th, and another 


Wood has also been purchased for building the a Te ae ois 
meeting house, the expense of which will probably jon the 15th. ‘The last’ was the largest, partly 
bring the whole to cost upwards of £300.” in consequence of the notice being more effectu- 
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ally given. Christiania is much improved since 
I was there in 1851. Much of the city has 
been rebuilt, with good brick houses tastefully 
stuccoed ; the streets are well paved, and many 
of them have good flagged footpaths; and there 
is much more diligent. attendance of places of 
worship, which are increased in number, and 
some small congregations, of various degrees of 
dissent from the Lutheran church, meet in pri- 
vate houses. We left Christiania by the steamer 
on the 16th for Christiansand, and arrived there 
on the 18th. ‘The same evening had a meeting 
in a large room at our hotel, and another on the 
following day, both well attended. The steamer 
Gauger Rolf for England not arriving, we had 
a large tdtal abstinence meeting on Seventh- day 
evening. A. Kloster labors diligently in the 
total abstinence cause, which has not yet made 
much progress in Norway, although there are 
many abstainers from ardent spirits. The 
steamer not arriving in time to sail before Sec- 
ond-day morning, we held two meetings, at 
which eighteen persons were present, at the 
house of Jorken Knudsen, who, with his son 
Conrad Jorkensen, is much attached to Friends. 
I went on board the steamer on First-day even- 
ing, after taking an affectionate leave of my 
dear companions Robert Doeg and Asbjorn 
Kloster, who hoped to reach their homes by 
another steamer on the 23d inst. After a fine 
voyage, | was favored to land at Hull in safety 
and peace, on the 24th of Tenth month, 1860, 
after an absence of six months.” 

With the exception of a slight cold, J. B. is 
well, and looks much as he did when he left 
home six motths ago. 

wisi echt ancntes 
From Chambers’ Journal, 


A WINTER UNDERGROUND. 


The short but glorious summer of Lapland 
was drawing to a close, and I remembered with 
regret that the hour of my departure from Ku- 
blitz was at hand. Still I lingered, for I had 
spent several of the happiest weeks of my life 
in that fairy spot of earth, so far remote from 
the track of the bustling British tourist. I had 
grown attached to my simple-hearted hosts; and 
their constant kindness, their gay good-humor, 
and the freshness and ‘novelty of the holiday- 
life, had indescribable charms for me. Kublitz 
is a place little known. It lies in Swedish Lap- 
land, about a hundred and fifty miles beyond 
the extreme limits of Norway; and its silvery 
river and emerald pastures are surrounded by 
the far stretching moorlands, of which by far 
the greater part ‘of the country consists. Far 
away to the south might be seen, on a clear day, 
rising dimly above the vast purple moors, a line 
of blue peaks that faintly dotted the distant 
horizon. These are the Kohl Mountains, the 
mighty Scandinavian Alps which divide Norway 


irom Sweden, and whose northernmost summits ! 





have often sommell ¢ to me, as T hw gased on 
them from the Lapland wastes, the very outposts 
of European civilization. To the north, a line 
of low hills broke the distant sky-line—the ast 
range, I was told, between fair Kublitz and the 
grim icy bergsof the lonely Arctic Sea. There, 
among those hills, the northern bear roamed 
unmolested in his shaggy strength, the unhunted 
wolf howled along the ‘deep ravines, the marten 

clung to the pine branch, and the elk ranged 
the brakes, free from any fear of intrusive man. 
Nothing would have tempted my kindly Lapland 
hosts to explore that mountain-range, guarded 
by a thousand superstitious legends, and named, 
in their figurative tongue, the Witches’ Hills. 
But let me try to describe Kublitz itself, as I 
saw it first, basking in the short-lived smile of 
the arctic summer, when nature seems to com- 
pensate by a wondrous lavishness of love and 
care for the ephemeral character of the enjoy- 
ment. 

All that rocky glen where the village nestled, 
all those verdant prairies that encircled it, those 
shrubby woods that belted the meadows, and 
were bounded in their turn by the trackless 
moors, had blossomed like a garden in fairyland. 
Fruit and flowers! everywhere fruit and flowers! 
The gray rocks that rose above the houses 
blushed literally crimson with the wild straw- 
berries—those wondrous strawberries that spring 
up everywhere in Lapland, whose profusion is 
such that they stain the hoofs of the reindeer 
and the sledge of the traveller, yet are so deli- 
cate and matchless in flavor, that the czar him- 
self sends for them, by estafettes, all the long, 
long way to his summer palace of Tsarzkoy-Chele. 
But strawberries are not the only gifts that 
bounteous summer flings with full hands upon 
Lapland. The crags, the meadows, the thickets, 
glow and blossom ‘with a thousand many-hued 
flowers; the meres and pools are white with 
lilies ; the woods are full of strange fruits, and 
joyous songs of birds; the grass springs up 
luxuriantly ; the ferns, mosses, "lichens, have all 
their varied tints of deeper or brighter green ; 
the moors are carpeted with red and purple 
heaths; and even the dangerous quagmires are 
ruddy with the tempting fruit of the cx ranberry. 
One never knows what a summer really is, never 
knows with what exuberant mirth the world can 
rejoice at bursting from the chains of winter, 
until one has seen Lapland. And the people? 
Well, all I can say is, I liked them, and they 
me. I never met a young face or an old one 
among these simple folks that had not a pleas- 
ant smile for the stranger; I never went into a 
Lapland hut without finding a kindly welcome, 
for my worthy little hosts would bustle to fill 
the biggest bowl with milk, and the largest 
basket with berries, and to produce g great piles 

of “smolke” and dried fish from the sea- coast, 
and, luxury unparalleled, perhaps even a great 
black loaf, brought all the way from Norway 
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(for Lapland has no bread), to do honor to the 
foreign guest. How could I help growing fond 
of these queer, elfin-looking, soft-hearted people? 
I had heard ugly stories of them among the 
Swedes and Norwegians: they were called sava- 
ges, idolaters, enchanters, even cannibals ; but 
I can only say that they not only did not eat me, 
but even abstained from fleecing me, as nations 
much more polished and accomplished are in 
the habit of doing to way farers. 2 
Kublitz was built of green boughs and wattles, 
the posts alone which supported each cottage 
being of pine-timber. In fact, the huts were 
not cottages—they were leafy booths such as 
the roving Tartar sometimes constructs; and 
these summer palaces of living verdure added 
to the holiday air of the place, and were sugges- 
tive of a perpetual pic-nic. But the true 
houses were under the earth, not above its sur- 
face. The green tents I have been describing 
were mere temporary pavilions; and beneath 
them, with only a low chimney, like a magnified 
mole-hill, peeping above ground, were the true 
homes of the Laplanders, the caverned store- 
houses for all their worldly wealth, and their 
own dwellings for more than nine months of the 
year. And now the time was coming when the 
green booths were to be deserted, and the sun 
to vanish, and the strange underground life, 
like a mole’s, was to begin again for the long 
iron-bound arctic winter. 
man of the village, in whose wigwam I dwelt, 
warned me that the daylight would speedily 
cease, and that he had better prepare the boat 
to convey me down the river southwards, so 
that I might reach Norway “ before it got dark.” 
A strange idea seized me—what if I were to 
stop behind! I have been here through the day- 
light, the long three-months’ day, that puzzled 
me so terribly at first, and robbed me of my 
sleep, and made me blink like an owl at the un- 
wearying sun that would shine at midnight, and 
which upset all the habits of my previous life. 
I recollected what a strange sensation that had 
been, how new, fresh, and piquant! and it is 
not often, let me tell you, that a somewhat 
world-worn and world-wearied man, who has 
passed his grand climacteric, can discover a 
sensation that shall be at once new, fresh and 
piquant. I had promised to spend Christmas 
with my sister, in Gloucestershire, to be sure ; 
but “ Pshaw!” thought I, “I can go next sum. 
mer. Maria Jane hasn’t seen me these eighteen 
years and more, so she can probably wait till 
Easter; and my nephews and nieces wont fret 
too much, I dare say, about the non-appearance 
of an uncle, they never set their juvenile eyes 
upon. My mind is made up. I'll stay all 
night.” ‘ 

A pretty long night, too, reader—a night 
that begins in early October, and ends in June. 
Having tried perpetual daylight, I was going to 
essay how I liked its antipodes. Peter Wow 


The village of 


Peter Wow, the chief 


tried to dissuade me—I did not know what it 
was like, he said; but I told him that was 
my exact reason for going through the experi- 
ence. Peter shrugged his shoulders; Madame 
Wow, or, more correctly speaking, Huswife 
Wow (for Lapland is not a land of titles, and 
there is but one class, that of the yeomanry, 
with their dependants and servants), lifted up 
her astonished eyes and hands; all the daugh- 
ters tittered, and all the sons stared, at this re- 
markable decision on my part. But, as I not 
only paid Peter for my board and lodying at the 
unprecedentedly liberal rate of four silver rix- 
dollars a week, but could speak, and sing on 
occasion, in Swedish and Norse, knew a little of 
the Lapponic tongue, and played the fiddle and 
flute, besides being the owner of a musical-box, 
I was quite a popular character among my 
worthy entertainers, and my determination to 
rough it out through the long winter with them 
was taken as a compliment by the entire com- 
munity. Accordingly, we moved into our win- 
ter-quarters. 

A Lapland winter hut has generally two 
drawbacks, of a nature almost unbearable to 
Europeans—it is too crowded, and it is shock- 
ingly smoky. But Peter Wow, chief of the 
village, was a rich man in his way, and had a 
roomy and commodious set of caverns for his 
dwelling, with furs and eider-down quilts in 
plenty, as became the owner of five hundred 
reindeer. The family slept in a quaint tier of 
little box-beds, about the usual length of mig- - 
nonette troughs, which were sunk into the clay 
walls like a row of sleeping-berths on board a 
packet-ship. But I,as adistinguished foreigner, 
had a den to myself, such as a hermit of especi- 
ally austere and self-mortifying tendencies might 
have constructed, for it was without a window 
of any kind, and air was admitted by means of 
the. hollow trunk of an alder-tree, which had 
been thrust through the roof of the cave, and 
made a sort of wooden shaft overhead. The 
floor was carpeted, however, with soft dried 
moss, softer and more luxurious than the most 
costly three-plied velvet that ever loom wove; 
the bed was a pile of dressed deer-skins, as sup- 
ple and pliant as silk; a copper lamp hung by 
a chain from the roof; I had pillows and bol- 
sters stuffed with the plumage of the eider-duck 
and the wild swan, two bear-skin coverlets, and 
at least a dozen quilts of yielding eider-down; 
and, crowning magnificence! there was an old- 
fashioned chest of oaken drawers, with brass 
handles and key-plates, to which Peter Wow 
pointed proudly, as to a proof of intercourse 
with the civilized world of modern Europe. It 
was evidently some relic of a wreck off the 
North Cape, and had been dragged many a 
weary mile by the patient deer that drew the 
sledges. I fancied the scent of the sea hung 
about it still. 

Scarcely were we snugly established in our 
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underground quarters, when one fine evening 
1 was summoned to join a solemn procession 
which annually, according to immemorial cus- 
tom, ascended a neighboring hill to see the last 
of the sun for that year, and bid the orb of day 
“‘ good-bye!’ It was a strangely picturesque 
sight, and not without its touching pathos, that 
assemblage of villagers, of every age, from the 
wrinkled grandsire, who tottered on his staff, 
and with a palsy-shaken hand shaded his aged 
eyes as he watched that fast-declining sun 
which was setting, not for a night, but fora 
drear winter, and which he might scarcely hope 
to mark again, down to the child whose wonder- 
ing eyes noted the scene for the first time since 
its reason began to dawn. All were there—the 
maidens and young men, the reverend elders, 

the feeble crones, who shivered already in the 
strange ominous chill that pervaded the air, the 
hardy hunters, the no less hardy shepherds, or 
rather deerherds; old and young were gazing 
with a common purpose and a common intensity 
of feeling upon the sinking luminary. All kinds 
of wild imaginings, all manner of poetic memo- 
ries rushed in upon my mind as the sun ap- 
proached the horizon, and prepared for the final 
plunge. The wild and niystic verses of Tegner, | 
perhaps suggested by that very spectacle of the 

death of the northern sun, recurred to me with 

boding clearness. I began to wonder whether [| 
had not been very rash and absurd in wishing to 

stop a winter in Lapland, like a mole in its bur- 


pensaries; 12 Societies and Institutions for the 
preservation of life and public morals; 18 So- 
cieties for reclaiming the fallen, and staying the 
progress of crime; 14 Societies for the relief of 
general destitution and distress; 35 Societies in 

connection with the Committee of the Reforma- 
tory and Refuge Unions; 12 Societies for 
relief of specific descriptions ; 14 Societies for 
aiding the resources of the industrious, exclusive 
of loan funds and savings-banks ; 11 Societies for 
the deaf and dumb and the blind ; 103 colleges, 
hospitals, and iostitutions of alms-houses for the 
aged; 16 charitable pension Societies ; 74 char- 
itable and provident Societies, chiefly for speci- 
fied classes; 31 asylums for orphan and other 
necessitous children; 10 educational foun:la- 
tions; 4 charitable modern foundations; 40 
school Societies, religious books, Church aiding, 
and Christian visiting Societies; 35 Bible and 
missionary Societies. ‘otal 526. This includes 
parent Societies only, and is quite exclusive of 
the numerous “auxiliaries,” &e. These chari- 
ties annually disburse in aid of their respective 
objects the extraordinary amount of £8,823,665 ; 

of which upwards of £5,000,000 is raised anoual- 
ly by voluntary contributions; the remainder from 
funded property, sale of publications, &¢.—Lon- 
don Record. 


—_—— +—~+er = 


A JOURNEY UNDER PARIS. 


A correspondent of a Swedish journal fur- 


row. I began to sigh after Gloucestershire, where | nishes an interesting account of a subterranean 
the sun would shine out, many a day, on the} voyage made through one of the admirably con- 


crisp snow and frost- silvered boughs, when I 
should be left in Cimmerian darkness. Plunge! 

the red sun had flashed down below the horizon. 
A heavy twilight settled, as if by magic, over 
the fair landscape, still gilded by the smiles of | 
summer. Alas! the good fairy, so beneficent, 

so bright, in her rainbow robe, studded with 
flowers, was gone, and King Frost was to reign 
over her devastated realms. Hark! the long 
wailing cadences of the sweet sad chant—an old, 
old heathen chant, of the days when Freya was 
worshipped, Freya, at once Venus and Summer 
of this far remote race—in which the Lapland- 
ers bewail the parting day! Now for the long, 
long night! Already as we turned to quit the 
hill, after straining our eyes until the last faint 
glow had died away too—already an icy breeze 
had sprung up from the dim north-west, and | 


shivered and wrapped my cloak round me at the 


sudden sensation ot cold. ‘It is the snow-wind,” 
said an old Laplander, as we paced down to the 
village ; “ no more flowers for the lasses to braid 
in their hair this year.” 
(To be concluded.) 
senescent 

CHARITABLE AND ReELicious INsTITUTIONS 
or Lonpon.—The metropolitan charities com- 
prise 12 general medical hospitals ; 50 medical 
charities for special purposes; 35 general dis- 





| structed sewers of Paris. The boat which con- 
veyed the party was reached by descending a 
flight of steps to the depth of about forty-five 
feet. The boat, a flat-bottomed affair, was 
\lig lighted by four lamps. The sewer is an arch- 
way, fifteen feet high, and of equal breadth, with 
a ditch or canal about ten feet wide, wherein 
|all the dirt and filth of Paris are carried away. 
On the sides are sidewalks, which, together, are 
about four feet wide. The whole is built of 
white sandstone, and is kept remarkably neat 
and clean. No stench or bad smell was percep- 
tible. The denser portion of the filth is carried 
away through large drains beneath the side- 
walks. The sidewalks are excellent, and ex- 
hibited no signs of dampness, while the walls of 
the archway are kept whitewashed, and are at 
all times as white as the driven snow. The 
structure possesses the properties of an im- 
mense speaking tube, the workmen being able 
to converse at the distance of two miles from 
each other. The echo is very lasting and strong. 
The fabric is said to be built after a model of 
the catacombs of Rome, aided by all the latest 
improvements. On both sides, at about two 
hundred yards’ distance from one another, are 
openings through which the workmen can as- 
cend by means of permanent iron ladders, in 
case a sudden rain-storm should cause the water 
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to rise over the sidewalks, which is, however, but only knowledge and skill; “ craft,” indeed, 

of rare oceurrence. still retains, very often, its more honorable use 
The contents of the sewer flow into the river —a man’s craft being his skill, and then the 

Seine, and the current is sufficient to carry the | trade in which he is skilled. 

boats used along with considerable velocity. | 

Large reservoirs are constructed at intervals, 

into which the water can be turned for a short | 
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. . . ‘. i: I Ta is 
time, in case it should be necessary to have the oe a Sen 
canal dry for a little while. The whole was Unto Russia’s icy regions 


completed in two years. Besides the main Came a herald from afar, 
canal, there are many minor ones ovmtunatel| Bay peer barbaric legions 

es ° e crimson field of war. 
under the principal streets, all of which can be 
made to communicate with one another. These ee and sabred guard before him ; 
admirable under-ground works are accessible Sinaia te ok benno ene Sen Unie 
from the Louvre, the Tuilleries, and from the Salvation’s trumpet in his hand. 
barracks, and should the Parisians take a no- 
tion to barricade the streets in any part of the 
city, the imperial government might, at short 
notice, and without any person being aware of 
it, transport troops, and, if there is time to 
make use of the reservoirs, so can cavalry be 
transported in the same way. There is an end 
to shooting on the soldiers from the windows, 
and revolution will soon only be remembered 
among the things that have been, never to occur 
again. Through these under-ground passages 
a prisoner can easily be taken from the Louvre 
to the Seine, without attracting attention, and 
thence sent off by railway, which is near at 
hand. ‘The splendid system of sewerage was 
one of the pet schemes of the first Napoleon. 
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Ever on his breast-plate wearing 
That pure gold which hath no dross ; 
Meek, but firm in Christian bearing 
Stood that herald of the cross. 


Glorious news that herald brings; * 
Tidings they of heavenly birth ; 

A message from the King of kings, 
A message to the kings of earth. 


As the words of truth were spoken 
Manly eyes were wet with tears ; 
Stony hearts in pieces broken, 
Bosoms heaved with hopes and fears. 


Mortal vision may not ken 
The harvest to his labors given, 
But seed sown in the hearts of men 
Shall bloom on earth—bear fruit in heaven. 
« “ * * 
One of the angel diadems 
Is resting on that herald’s brow ; 
And gathered souls, like living gems, 
Are in his crown of glory now. 


CHANGE IN THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


How many words men have dragged down- 
ward with themselves, and made partakers, more 
or less, of their own fall! Having originally 
an honorable significance, they have yet, with 
the deterioration of those that used them, or | Sweet is the hour that brings us home, 
about whom they were used, deteriorated or Where all will spring to meet us ; 


, : A Where hands are striving, as we come 
degenerated too. What a multitude of words,| 79 be the first to ahaa . 


originally harmless, have assumed a harmful! When the world hath spent its frowns and wrath, 
meaning as their secondary lease; how many} And care has been sorely pressing, 

worthy have acquired an unworthy! Thus|’Tis sweet to a roving path, 
“Kknave” meant once only no more than lad,|An¢ find a fireside blessing. 

( docs it 1G vo +) | Ob! joyfully dear is the homeward track, 

Ss ry it now, in German, mean more ;) * If we are but sure of a welcome back. 

* villain” was no more than a peasant; a “ boor 

was only a farmer; a“ varlet” was but a serving-| What do we reck on a dreary way, 


man ; 2 menial” one ofthe many or household |, "ugh nal and mit 
a “churl,” but a strong fellow ; a “ minion a) _ And eyes that will beam love-lighted ? 
favorite. Sylvester says, “ Man is God’s dearest | What is the worth of your diamond ray, 
minion.” ‘+ Time-server” was used two hundred| To the glance that flashes pleasure, 
years ago, as often for one in an honorable, as in| When the words that welcome back betray 


ee 


————-_~9—-— - 


THE WELCOME BACK. 


; ; : ’s chi sure? 

a dishonorable sense, “serving the time !’—| We form a heart's chief treasure t 

« Comenite”’ hed woth aoaal Bien itn Oh! joyfully dear is our homeward track, 
vonceits once had no ing conceited in them >| If we are but sure of a welcome back. 


“ officious” had reference to offices of kindness Eliza Cook. 
and not of busy meddling ; “ moody” was that | 

which pertained to a man’s mood, without any 
gloom or sullenness implied. ‘ Demure’ (des 
meeurs—of good manners) conveyed no hint, as| , 


now, of an over-doing of the outward demon-| j,,:7._ The Sardinian troops, under Victor 


strations of modesty. In “crafty” and“ cunning,” | gmanuel, gained a victory on the 3d inst., on the 
there was nothing of crooked wisdom implied, | banks of the Garigliano. Many of the tents, wagons 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForgieN InretuicEnce.—Dates from Liverpool to 
he 7th inst. have been received. 
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and stores of the royal army, with 11,000 prisoners, 
fell into the hands of the victors. The defeated 
forces retreated to Gaeta, pursued by Gen. Somnaz, 
who afterwards occupied several positions near that | 
city. It was stated on the 5th that a considerable | 
body of royal troops, who remained outside of the | 
fortress of Gaeta, had sent proposals of surrender 
to the Sardinians. The Sardinian squadron was an- 
chored off the port of Gaeta, watching it, but was 
not allowed to enter. Victor Emanuel had not en- 
tered the city of Naples up to the 3d iust. Fresh 
troops had left Turin for Naples. 

Large quantities of stores and war material had 
arrived at Rome for the use of the French army. 
The enlistment of foreigners in the Papal army had 
been stopped. Voting on the question of annexation 
was in progress on the 4th, in Umbria and the 
Marches, and great enthusiasm was manifested. 

According to recent accounts from Venice, the 
Austrians had suddenly ceased to send troops and 
ammunition towards the frontier of Lombardy. Ap- | 
parent tranquillity prevailed in the city of Venice; but 
a proclamation, in the name of the National Central 
Committee, had been placarded, during the night of 
the 24th ult., in the principal public places, assuring 
the people that Garibaldi might be expected to ap- 
pear among them, enjoining them to await in such a 
case the directions of the Committee, and meanwhile 
to maintain peace and unity among themselves, so 
as to be strong in the cause of Italy, in the hour of 
danger. 

Garibaldi had replied to a deputation, requesting 
permission for the English community to purchase a 
site for a place of worship in Naples, that, grateful 
for the efficacious and generous sympathy of the 
English, he thought this a very small return to 
make ; and added: ‘‘ Not only is permission granted 
to erect a church within the limits of the capital, to 
persons who worship the same God as the Italians, 
but the English are requested to accept, as a na- 
tional gift, the small spot of land required for the 
proposed project for which they desire to use it.’’ 

The corn crop of Italy was deficient, and supplies 
from the Black Sea were impatiently expected at 
Leghorn. Great complaints were heard in Central 
Italy of the long continued dry weather. 


France.—A recent leading article in the Paris 
Patrie, (a semi-official journal,) insists strongly on 
the necessity both of augmenting the French army 
in Syria to a larger force, and prolonging its occupa- 
tion for a longer term than is specified by treaty. 


Avustria.—Count Rechberg, the Minister who rep- 
resented Austria at the Warsaw Conference, has ad- 
dressed a circular note respecting that meeting to 
the Austrian representatives abroad. He states that 
the object was to bind more closely the personal and 
friendly relations of the three princes present, and 
to concert the principles which should regulate their 
conduct, in view of certain eventualities. He as- 
serts that a perfect understanding was established, 
but makes it clearly understood that non-interven- 
tion in Italian affairs was agreed upon, and that the 
three northern Powers will do nothing which might 
provoke a war. 

Inp1a.—A telegraphic cable, 1,300 miles in length, 
intended to connect Singapore and Rangoon, is about 
to leave England. 

Cuina.—The latest dispatches from China state that 
the Chinese Commissioners arrived at Tien-tsin from 
Pekin on the 6th of 9th month. 

Japan.—Letters from T. Harris, American Minister 
to Japan, dated Seventh month 5th, have been re- 
ceived at the State Department, in which he mentions 
the arrival of the Japanese steamer, Candinmurrah, 


at Yeddo, from San Francisco, and says that on her 
return voyage she was navigated by Japanese alone. 
This is the first instance in which a vessel, conducted 
| Solely by Asiatics, has successfully crossed the North 
Pacific Ocean, and strikingly shows the capacity of 
the Japanese for improvement. The reports by the 
officers of the vessel, of their friendly reception and 
treatment, had produced a very favorable effect, 
especially among the nobles previously opposed to 
the treaty of Yeddo. The Tycoon, or temporal Em- 
peror, had directed an expression of his thanks for 
this reception, to be communicated to T. Harris. 


Domestic.—A communication from Atchison, dated 
the 12th inst., says, that a Kansas Territorial Relief 
Convention was held at Lawrence on the 7th. A 
Territorial Central Committee, composed of thirteen 
members, one for each council district, was appointed ; 
also a committee of five to draft an address to the 
people of the United States, setting forth the condi- 
| tion of Kansas and asking for aid. The Central 
committee has appointed an Executive committee of 
five, with Gen. 5, C. Pomeroy, of Atchison, as chair- 
man. Contracts have been made with different rail- 
road companies for the transportation, at nominal 
rates of freight, of goods and provisions for the relief 
of Kansas, consigned to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and marked ‘‘ Kansas Relief.’’ They will be 
distributed throughout the territory, or sent to any 
particular county, town or association, if so directed. 
Efforts have been made to induce the Pre-ident to 
postpone the sales of public lands in Kansas, adver- 
tised to take place this season, on the ground that 
many of those lands are occupied by settlers under 
pre-emption claims, whose means of payment are cut 
off by the failure of crops, and who are, therefore, 
liable to be deprived of their dwellings. The Presi- 
dent has stated that the sales cannot be postponed. 
but under the law, as construed, settlers will be al- 
lowed to re-file their pre-emption claims, and wil! 
not be disturbed in their possession. 

A convention was held last month at ‘Central 
City,’’ in the western part of Kansas Territory, t 
take measures for the formation of a Territoria! 
Government in that region, to be called Idahoe, the 
name of Jefferson, adopted by a former convention, 
being repudiated by this. A plan for the establish- 
ment of three judicial districts was adopted, to be 
submitted to the people on the 20th inst., and if rati- 
fied, judges and other officers to be elected. An 
election is also to be held for a delegate to Congress, 
and for delegates to the Legislatures of Kansas aud 
Nebraska, to promote the speedy organization of the 
Territory. Commissioners were appointed to proceed 
to Washington to co-operate in the same object. The 
recently organized Provisional Government was pro- 
tested against. 


A letter from Dr. Hayes, the commander of the 
Arctic Expedition, written at Upernavik, vreenland, 
ighth mo. 14th, has been published. The voyage 
to that port had been speedy and favorable, and he 
expected to depart the next day, hoping to reach 
Smith’s Sound, by the Melville Bay passage, not 
later than the 1st of Ninth month, and Cape Frazer, 
lat. 79° 42’, before being frozen in. By the kind 
assistance of the Governor of Upernavik, the neces- 
sary dogs, and furs for the clothing of the party, had 
been obtained; a good interpreter and two Esqui- 
maux hunters were engaged, and the prospects of the 
expedition were favorable. Dr. H. anticipated a 
detention of two winters in the icy regions, but 
would endeavor, by every means, to avoid a third 
year’s absence, though provided with food and fuel 
for that period. The party were in good health and 
spirits. One death had occurred, that of the carpen- 

| ter, from apoplexy. 


